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GOD SAVE THE KING 



We are becoming veritable slaves chained together 
by circumstances, refusing daily to be released by 
our imagination, that only power which achieves 
true Fr^dom. 

But for me, I am a free man, by the grace of 
Royalty. Long live the King ! 

ill. G. C 



Fiorence, 1911. 
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THE REHEARSAL ^ 

which had been made to you, hoping that he, as 
master, would take the responsibility of arranging 
all these difficult matters ? And did he not reply 
to you, "Don't bother me with these details; 
please do what you think best," and did not you 
then instantly know in your heart that the whole 
thing was a farce — ^the title, the position, and 
all? 

And then the rehearsal commenced. The first 
words are spoken ; the first difficulty arrives. The 
play opens with a conversation between two gentle- 
men seated at a table. Having gone on for about 
five minutes, the director interrupts with a gentle 
question. He asks if he is not correct in saying 
that at yesterday's rehearsal Mr. Brown rose at this 
or that line, twisting his chair back with a sudden 
movement ? The actor, a trifle distressed that he 
has been the cause of the first delay in the day's 
proceedings, and yet not wishing to take any fault 
to himself, asks with equal courtesy, " Are these the 
chairs which we are supposed to use on the night ? " 
The director turns to the stage-manager, and asks 
him, " Are these the chairs we use upon the night ? " 
" No, sir," replies the stage-manager. A momen- 
tary look of disapproval, ever so slight, passes from 
the director, and is reflected upon the faces of the 
two actors, and a little restless wind passes round 
the theatre. It is the first little hitch. " I think 
it would be best to use at rehearsal the chairs we 

are going to use on the night." " Certainly, sir ! " 
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ABT OP SHOWING AND VEILING 



at one momeat like a thin wann fountain of water 
which HMte^ then brdse and fell with all those sweet 
pale fingers like spray into hor lap. It would 
have been as a revelation of art to us had I not 
already seen that the same spirit dwelt in the other 
examples of the art of these Egyptians. This 
^ Art of Showinif and Teiling^'^ as they call it» is so 
great a spiritual force in the land that it plays 
ilhe larger part in their tefigjuHU We may learn 
fhim it som e w ka t el ttie power and the grace of 
oourage^ for it is tmfMssfllhfe ts^ witness a poform- 
aace without a wtt» nC piqcskat and spiritual 
reff^shmeut.^' Ttdb ui ^ilM &jc. And who knows 
whtrther the puppet shalt aait vH»ee aijpain become 
%ht faithful n iiKi J ikU i Bi &»- tt&if ^ntuoibtfiil thoughts 
of the artbl. Xi^y wit Odit Owk 0iirsRicd with hope 
to that day whkli dkdH Ihstt^ ftiaefi: to us once 
more the fiopmi^ «r :(;5uiAi<iik «ds«ttoi»w mttde also 
by the eunniuit <if Uie ^MstdilL ^s^ il&ttft wir can gain 
(met more the ^" u^Mt ^rtttKmfiit!^ ^ >«&t^ tdke old 
wrvt^T $peakft of? TVfl^ ^Attfli wk^ m^ iimi|!er be 
mf^t the fnwd iuAoettoe ^ tAi^ ^miultiiaiiiil eon- 
f^$i$i«i«i(!$ i4 wtmktfivs m^odk ^Mft iif^pjUslKr wdtznessed 
by f i!ie p&^tufkt iut^d wtecii vn tiboxr ttosn ^OKiate on the 
beh«>M^?$ She ^wy wictfciaieRflef; witeA 4^ 
Yofhat ^wi w^ ttmA 5ito4y to 3«iiiii&3e tAttse notges 
— m> Ibtt^r <^Mtf9«tt0 w*^ a fu^ijKit. wnt must <SKsste 
jw M^df^yMarj^mff^an^^. fW JilMiisniiirinmftttEe w€B 
iVr^* fV>w^^ wTif* 5bSf — TttAtsr waH * |y^ )icyand 
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THE THEATRE IN RUSSIA df ENGLAND 

of Of^l Wanja^ although this company is able 
to handle any play admirably. 

In The Enemy of the People Stanislawsky shows 
us how to act Dr. Stockmann without being 
** theatrical " and without being comic or dull. 
The audience smile all the time that they are 
not being moved to tears, but never does a coarse 
roar go up such as we are used to in the English 
theatre. 

Mosoow^ lOOB. 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 



Stage-director ^ 

A play is a work of literature, is it not ? Tell 
me, then, how one art can possibly be another ? 

Playgoer 

Well, then, if you tell me that the Art of the 
Theatre is neither the acting nor the play, then I 
must come to the conclusion that it is the scenery 
and the dancing. Yet I cannot think you will tell 
me this is so. 

Stage-director 

No; the Art of the Theatre is neither acting 
nor the play, it is not scene nor dance, but it con- 
sists of all the elements of which these things are 
composed : action, which is the very spirit of 
acting; words, which are the body of the play; 
line and colour, which are the very heart of the 
v/_ scene ; rh5i:hm, which is the very essence of dance. 

Playgoer 

Action, words, line, colour, rhythm 1 And which 
of these is all -important to the art ? 

-^ / ^ Stage-director 

One is no more important than the other, no 

more than one colour is more important to a 

painter than another, or one note more import€mt 

than another to a musician. In one respect, 

perhaps, action is the most valuable part. Action 
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TRE FIRST DIALOGUE 

m 

Playgoer 

And you consider that the stage-director is a 
craftsman and not an artist ? 



Staoe-director 

When he interprets the plays of the dramatist 
by means of his actors, his scene-painters, and his 
other craftsmen, then he is a craftsman — a master 
craftsman; when he will have mastered the uses 
of actions, words, line, colour, and rhythm, then 
he may become an artist. Then we shall no longer 
I need the assistance of the plajrwright — ^f or our art 
will then be self-reliant. 

Playgoer 

Is your belief in a Renaissance of the art based 
on your belief in the Renaissance of the stage 
director ? 

Stage-director 

Yes, certainly, most certainly. Did you for 
an instant think that I have a contempt for the 
stage-director ? Rather have I a contempt for 
any man who fails in the whole duty of the stage- 
director. 

Playgoer 

What are his duties ? 

Stage-director 

What is his craft ? I will tell you. His work 

as interpreter of the play of the dramatist is some- 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

Stage-director 

Not to the reader, but to the stage-director, 
and to the actor — ^yes. 

Playgoer 
But Shakespeare 

Stage-director 

Shakespeare seldom directs the stage-manager. 
Go through Hamlet^ Romeo and JuUeU King Lear^ 
OfheUoy any of the masterpieces, and except in 
some of the historical plays which contain descrip- 
tions of possessions, etc., what do you find ? How 
are the scenes described in Hamlet f 

Playgoer 

My copy shows a clear description. It has 
" Act I., scene i. Elsinore. A platform before 
the Castle." 

Stage-director 

You are looking at a late edition with additions 
by a certain Mr. Malone, but Shakespeare wrote 
nothing of the kind. His words are " Actus primus. 
Scaena prima." . . . And now let us look at 
Romeo and Juliet. What does your book say ? 

Playgoer 

It says : *' Act I., scene i. Verona. A public 

place." 
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Stage-director 
And the second scene ? 

Playgoer 
It says : " Scene ii. A street.'* 

Stage-director 
And the third scene ? 

Playgoer 

It says : '' Scene iii. A room in Capulet's 
house." 

Stage-director 

And now, would you hke to hear what scene 

directions Shakespeare actually wrote for this 

play? 

Playgoer 
Yes. 

Stage-director 

He wrote : " Actus primus. Scsena prima." 
And not another word as to act or scene throughout 
the whole play. And now for King Lear. 

Playgoer 

"SOf it is enough. I see now. Evidently Shake- 
speare relied upon the intelligence of the stage-men 
to complete their scene from his indication. . . 
But is this the same in regard to the actions ? 
Does not Shakespeare place some descriptions 

through Hamlet^ such as '' Hamlet leaps into 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

sions have received clear and unmistakable corro- 
boration, and that some of his impressions which 
were less positive have disappeared. He will then 
make a note of these. It is possible that he will 
even now commence to suggest, in line and colour, 
some of the scenes and ideas which are filling his 
head, but this is more likely to be delayed until 
he has re-read the play at least a dozen times. 

Playgoer 

But I thought the stage-manager always left 
that part of the play — the scene designing — ^to 
the scene painter ? 

Stage-director 

So he does, generally. First blunder of the 
modem theatre. 

Playgoer 

How is it a blunder ? 

Stage-director 

This way : A has written a play which B promises 

to interpret faithfully. In so delicate a matter 

as the interpretation of so elusive a thing as the 

spirit of a play, which, do you think, will be the 

surest way to preserve the unity of that spirit ? 

Will it be best if B does all the work by himself ? 

or will it do to give the work into the hands of 

C D, and -E, each of whom see or think differently 

to BoT A f 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

Stage-dibector 

No, the stage-manager's most interesting work 
is now beginning. His scene is set and his char- 
acters are clothed. He has, in short, a kind of 
dream picture in front of him. He clears the stage 
of all but the one, two, or more characters who 
are to conmience the play, and he begins the scheme 
of lighting these figures and the scene. 

Playgoer 

What, is not this branch left to the discretion 
of the master electrician and his men ? 

Stage-director 

The doing of it is left to them, but the manner 
of doing it is the business of the stage-manager. 
Being, as I have said, a man of some intelligence 
and training, he has devised a special way of 
lighting his scene for this play, just as he has 
devised a special way of painting the scene and 
costuming the figures. If the word " harmony " 
held no significance for him, he would of course 
leave to it the first comer. 

Playgoer 

Then do you actually mean that he has made 

so close a study of nature that he can direct his 

electricians how to make it appear as if the sun 

were shining at such and such an altitude, or as if 

the moonlight were flooding the interior of the 

room with such and such an intensity ? 
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Playgoer 

Will you tell me some more about the actual 
way of lighting the scene and the actors ? 

Stage-director 
Certainly. What do you want to know ? 

Playgoer 

Well) will you tell me why they put lights all 
along the floor of the stage — ^footlights they call 
them^ I believe ? 

Stage-director 
YeS) footlights. 

Playgoer 
Well, why are they put on the groimd ? 

Stage-director 

It is one of the questions which has puzzled 

all the theatre reform gentlemen, and none have 

been able to find an answer, for the simple reason 

that there is no answer. There never was an 

answer, there never will be an answer. The only 

thing to do is to remove all the footlights out of 

all the theatres as quickly as possible and say 

nothing about it. It is one of those queer things 

which nobody can explain, and at which children 

are always surprised. Little Nancy Lake, in 1812, 

went to Drury Lane Theatre, and her father tells 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

a stage-manager — so absorbing is the whole art 
in comparison with the single craft of acting. 

Playooeb 

My friend the actor also added that if the foot- 
lights were removed the audience would not be 
able to see the expression of his face. 

Stage-director 

Had Henry Irving or Elenora Duse said so, the 
remark would have had some meaning. The 
ordinary actor's face is either violently expressive 
or violently inexpressive^ that it would be a bless- 
ing if the theatres were not only without footlights 
but without any lights at all. By the way, an 
excellent theory of the origin of the footlights is 
advanced by M. Ludovic Celler in Les Decors^ les 
costumes et la mise en-scine au XVII. siicle. The 
usual way of lighting the stage was by means of 
large chandeliers, circular or triangular, which 
were suspended above the heads of the actors 
and the audience; and M. Celler is of the opinion 
that the system of footlights owes its origin to the 
small plain theatres which could not afford to have 
chandeliers, and therefore placed tallow candles 
on the floor in front of the stage. I believe this 
theory to be correct, for common sense could not 
have dictated such an artistic blunder; whereas 
the box-office receipts may easily have done so. 

Remember how little artistic virtue is in the box- 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

most keen cannot remain in the pattern, cannot 
be harmonious, without following the directions 
of the stage-manager. 

Playooer 

Then you do not even permit the leading actor 
and actress to move and act as their instincts and 
reason dictate ? 

Stage-dibector 

No, rather must they be the very first to follow 
the direction of the stage-manager, so often do they 
become the very centre of the pattern — ^the very 
heart of the emotional design. 

Playgoer 

And is that understood and appreciated by 
them ? 

Stage-director 

Yes, but only when they realize and appreciate 

at the same time that the play, and the right and 

just interpretation of the play, is the all-important 

thing in the modem theatre. Let me illustrate 

this point to you. The play to be presented is 

Romeo and Juliet. We have studied the play, 

prepared scene and costume, lighted both, and now 

our rehearsals for the actors commence. The first 

movement of the great crowd of unruly citizens 

of Verona, fighting, swearing, killing each other, 

appals us. It horrifies us that in this white little 
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Stage-director 

Most certainly ; and the finer the actor the finer 
his intelligence and taste^ and therefore the more 
easily controlled. In fact» I am speaking in par- 
ticular of a theatre wherein all the actors are men 
of refinement and the manager a man of peculiar 
accomplishments. 

Playgoer 

But are you not asking these intelligent actors 
almost to become puppets ? 

Stage-director 

A sensitive question ! which one would expect 
from an actor who felt uncertain about his powers. 
A puppet is at present only a doll^ delightful 
enough for a puppet show. But for a theatre we 
need more than a doll. Yet that is the feeling 
which some actors have about their relationship 
with the stage-manager. They feel they are 
having their strings pulled, and resent it, and show 
they feel hurt — insulted. 

Playgoer 
I can understand that. 

Stage-director 

And cannot you also understand that they should 

be willing to be controlled ? Consider for a moment 

the relationship of the men on a ship, and you will 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

understand what I consider to be the relationship 
of men in a theatre. Who are the workers on a 
ship? 

Playooer 

A ship ? Why, there is the captain, the com- 
mander, the first, second and third lieutenants, the 
navigation officer, and so on, and the crew. 

Stage-director 
Well, and what is it that guides the ship ? 

Playgoer 
The rudder ? 

Stage-director 

Yes, and what else ? 

Playgoer 
The steersman who holds the wheel of the rudder 

Stage-director 
And who else ? 

Playgoer 
The man who controls the steersman. 

Stage-director 
And who is that ? 

Playgoer 
The navigation officer. 

Stage-director 

And who controls the navigation officer ? 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

Playgoer 
The captain. 

Staoe-director 

And are any orders which do not come from the 
captain, or by his authority, obeyed ? 

Playgoer 
No, they should not be. 

Stage-director 

And can the ship steer its course in safety 
without the captain ? 

Playgoer 
It is not usual. 

Stage-director 
And do the crew obey the captain and his officers? 

Playgoer 
Yes, as a rule. 

Stage-director 
WiUingly ? 

Playgoer 
Yes. 

Stage-director 
And is that not called discipline ? 

Playgoer 
Yes. 

Stage-director 

And discipline — ^what is that the result of ? 
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purposes of war, and so for some unacooimtable 
reason discipline is not held to be of such vital im- 
portance, whereas it is of as much importance as m 
any branch of service. But what I wish to show you 
is that until discipline is understood in a theatre to be 
willing and reliant obedience to the manager or cap- 
tain no supreme achievement can be accomplished. 

Platooeb 

But are not the actors, scene-men, and the rest 
all willing workers ? 

Staoe-dibectob 
Why, my dear friend, there never were such 
glorious natured people as these men and women 
of the theatre. They are enthusiastically willing, 
but sometimes their judgment is at fault, and they 
become as willing to be unruly as to be obedient, 
and as willing to lower the standard as to raise it. 
As for nailing the flag to the mast — this is seldom 
dreamed of — for compromise and the vicious doctrine 
of compromise with the enemy is preached by the 
officers of the theatrical navy. Our enemies are 
vulgar display, the lower public opinion, and ignor- 
ance. To these our ** officers '' wish us to knuckle 
under. What the theatre people have not yet quite 
comprehended is the value of a high standard and 
the value of a director who abides by it. 

Playgoer 

And that director, why should he not be an 

actor or a scene-painter ? 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

actor who would be so great an artist that as 
manager he would never do as you say, but who 
would always handle himself as actor, just the 
same as he handles the rest of the piaterial t 

Staoe-dikector 
All things are possible, but, firstly, it is against 
the nature of an actor to do as you suggest; 
secondly, it is against the nature of the stage- 
manager to perform; and thirdly, it is against 
all nature that a man can be in two places at once. 
Now, the place of the actor is on the stage, in a 
certain position, ready by means of his brains to 
give suggestions of certain emotions, surrounded 
by certain scenes and people; and it is the place 
of the stage-manager to be in front of this, that 
he may view it as a whole. So that you see even 
if we found our perfect actor who was our perfect 
stage-manager, he could not be in two places at 
the same time. Of course we have sometimes 
seen the conductor of a small orchestra playing 
the part of the first violin, but not from choice, 
and not to a satisfactory issue; neither is it the 
practice in large orchestras. 

Playgoer 

I understand, then, that you would allow no 
one to rule on the stage except the stage-manager ? 

Stage-director 

The nature of the work permits nothing else. 
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have been saved the tradition of having perpetrated 
the most shocking blunder which ever occurred 
inside a theatre. 

Platooeb 

The traditions of most theatres certainly do not 
seem to show that the artist is held in much respect 
on the stage. 

Staoe-directob 

Welly it would be easy to say a number of hard 
things about the theatre and its ignorance of art. 
But one does not hit a thing which is down, unless, 
perhaps, with the hope that the shock may cause 
it to leap to its feet again. And our Western 
theatre is very much down. The East still boasts 
a theatre. Ours here in the West is on its last 
legs. But I look for a Renaissance. 

Playgoer 
How will that come ? 

Stage-director 

Through the advent of a man who shall contain 

in him all the qualities which go to make up a 

master of the theatre, and through the reform 

of the theatre as an instrument. When that is 

accomplished, when the theatre has become a 

masterpiece of mechanism, when it has invented 

a technique, it will without any effort develop a 

creative art of its own. But the whole question 

of the development of the craft into a self-reliant 
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Stage-director 

There will not be any play in the sense in which 
you use the word. 

Playgoer 

But you propose to present something to the 
audience, and I presume before you are able to 
present them with that something you must have 
it in your possession. 

Stage-director 

Certainly; you could not have made a surer 
remark. Where you are at fault is to take for 
granted, as if it were a law for the Medes and 
Persians, that that something must be made of 
words. 

Playgoer 

Well, what is this something which is not words, 
but for presentation to the audience ? 

Stage-director 
First tell me, is not an idea something ? 

Playgoer 
Yes, but it lacks form. 

StaGe-direci'OR 

Well, but is it not permissible to give an idea 

whatever form the artist chooses ? 
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Playgoer 
Yes. 

Staoe-dibectob 

And is it an unpardonable crime for the 
theatrical artist to use some different material 
to the poet's ? 

Playgoer 
No. 

Stage-director 

Then we are permitted to attempt to give form 
to an idea in whatever tnaterial we can find or 
invent, provided it is not a material which should 
be put to a better use ? 

Playgoer 
Yes. 

Stage-director 

Very good; follow what I have to say for the 
next few minutes, and then go home and think 
about it for a while. Since you have granted all 
I asked you to permit, I am now going to tell you 
out of what material an artist of the theatre of 
the future will create his masterpieces. Out of 
ACTION, SCENE, and voice. Is it not very simple ? 

And when I say action^ I mean both gesture and 
dancing, the prose and poetry of action. 

When I say scenes I mean all which comes before 
the eye, such as the lighting, costume, as well as 
the scenery. 
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When I say voiccy I mean the spoken word or 
the word which is sung^ in contradiction to the word 
which is read, for the word written to be spoken 
and the word written to be read are two entirely 
different things. 

And now, though I have but repeated what I 
told you at the beginning of our conversation, I 
am delighted to see that you no longer look so 
puzzled. 

Berlin : 1905. 
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I began to hunt cautiously, and found him one day 
dancing, another day making imitations of me, and 
the third day he invited me into his cave. 

Naturally I accepted the invitation and took 
bearings. I can now bring him down when I will — 
only the poor dear would never forgive me and I 
should never forgive myself. 

Playgoer 

I don't know what you are talking about, but 
I suppose it's all right. It would amuse me much 
better if you would stay at home and produce a few 
plays instead of wandering about Europe pretending 
to hunt. 

Stage-director 

But why didn't you say so years ago ? I should 
never have dreamed of foreign lands if you had but 
signified your desire for me to stay at home. " One 
must live," as your Dramatic Critic of The Times 
said to the Censor Committee, one cannot merely 
exist on the spoils of other people's wars ; and so I 
took to sport and have not known a day's disillusion 
since. 

Playgoer 
And I have never before felt so disillusioned. 

Stage-director 

Why, what is the matter with you ? 
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Playgoer 
I hate the theatre. 



Stage-director 

Come now, you exaggerate ; you used to love it, 
I remember you once asked me all sorts of questions 
about the Art of the Theatre, and we had no end of 
a talk. 

Playgoer 

I hate it now — I never go inside a theatre now, 
and the reports, paragraphs, announcements and 
interviews make me laugh. 

Stage-director 
Why is that ? 

Playgoer 
That is what I want to know. 

Stage-director 

Oh, you want me to be your doctor. You are 
hungry for the Theatre and you can't swallow it as 
it is ; you want a cure. Well, I can't cure you, for 
I cannot alter the Theatre in a day or during your 
lifetime, but if you would Uke to know what your 
old love the Theatre is going to be one day I will 
tell you. 

Playgoer 

You told me that a long time ago, and that has 

only helped to make me discontented. 
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STAOfe-DIRECTOR 

That is what I hoped ; but now if you will only 
be patient I believe I can do something else. 

Playgoer 

Don't tell me anything more about the Art, or 
the Temples which are to contain the Art, or how 
its three component parts are Action, Scene and 
Voice, for all that is more awful to me than your 
Chimsera Hippogriff monster seemed to you ; it is 
all so enormous, too enormous, and impossible. I 
must be 6000 years old before it comes, and I must 
change all my beliefs and customs — so say nothing 
more about that, I beg of you. 

Stage-director 

Agreed. Not a word on that awful subject shall 
pass my lips — ^till you permit it. 

Playgoer 

I feel better already. I don't know how it is, 
but whenever I see you coming an awful dread seizes 
me; my teeth chatter, my eyes dilate, my hopes 
leave me. " Will he begin ? " I think ; " will he 
start telling me about the Art of the Theatre of the 
Future ? " 

You see, it isn't that I don't beUeve every word 

you say about it all ; what chokes me is to see you 
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work ; we talked about the Theatre, and the pro- 
portion of my suggestions staggered you. I showed 
you too much. Since then I have shown more 
All this has disheartened you. Now I shall show 
you less, also the very least. You shall have no 
complaint to make against me. When I spoke to 
you before it was as artist, and artists have the 
same stuff in them as aviators — ^they can fly. But 
now I come to earth and shall talk to you like an 
ordinary stage-manager, who is less of an artist 
than an administrator; in short, even at the risk 
of boring a good friend, I shall speak pracHcaUy to 
you. 

You love the Theatre. The fact of your not 
going inside one for a couple of years proves it. 
You had a new ideal and you never found it 
realized there. The ideal to be realized needed 
artists : there were none in the Theatre. You love 
the Theatre still; you would give your head for 
some good reason for going there again, and I am 
going to give you a reason. It needs you. 

Playgoer 

Maybe : but it no longer interests me. I cannot 
give my reasons without giving offence to many of 
those who have formerly given me much pleasure. 

Stage-director 

For instance ? 
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Staoe-dibector 

And you have developed your sense of what is 
beautiful. Is it possible, then, that I see before 
me the ideal spectator in person — ^that you have 
become one of that audience which London has 
been for so long trying to ** educate " ? 

Playgoer 

No, not that; not so ideal as all that ; but maybe 
you are right that I have developed. The plays 
and the players cannot have altered so enormously 
in two years, whereas one's outlook may have 
changed entirely. 

Stage-director 

And now to you everything on the stage looks as 
" weary, stale, flat and unprofitable " as the world 
did to Hamlet. But be practical, I beg of you. 
Look at the matter sensibly. You admit that the 
stage has not altered, that it is yourself only that 
has undergone a change. Good! Then undergo 
another. I do not mean change back again, but 
change forward. 

Playgoer 

Explain to me what you mean. 

Stage-director 

You have looked at the Theatre from two points 

of view : ascend to a third and better point of view 

and see what you shall see. 
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Stage-director 

Certainly not. You cannot honourably become 
a member of any other party. You cannot court 
a second disillusion. But there is nothing in the 
way of your becoming an Imperialist. Bear in mind 
that I use this word to express the highest ideal, 
and though I am quite uncertain what the term 
implies to you ; but will you be so good as to accept 
it (for want of a better) as the best name I can apply 
to that universal party, or brotherhood, which is 
composed of people holding or tolerating many 
different, and opposite, views ? 

Playgoer 

Well, then, I am to become an Imperialist. Tell 
me how to do it. 

Stage-director 
My dear fellow, you already look yourself again. 
You are becoming positively interested. We had 
better go and look for those seats at the Gaiety at 
once. 

Playgoer 

No, stay here and go on talking. Tell me how 
to become an Imperialist. 

Stage-director 

Well, you shall book stalls for Twelfth Night at 

His Majesty's Theatre, a bench for the Elizabethan 

Stage Society's production of Samson Agonistes^ 
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are unable to express with any distinction, and the 
canvas and the paint appear as mere canvas and 
paint, things which in themselves are not interesting. 

Playgoer 

Then is there no other theatre where they use 
these things with taste ? 

Staoe-dibector 
No. 

Playgoer 

I suppose the workers in the Russian theatre are 
able to use their material more tastefully because 
they have more technical knowledge ? 

Stage-director 

Yes, though I don't understand why you ask so 
obvious a question. What do you mean ? If 
instead of a casual study they give serious and 
thorough study to their material it stands to reason 
that their technique is more perfect. 

Playgoer 

But consider the performances at the leading 
London theatres, for example. Is there no technique 
shown in the use of these materials there ? 

Stage-director 

If this were so I should not have said no. But I 

will give you an instance of what I mean. Take, 

for example, the matter of scenic mechanism. 
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look this, or that, or the other. Just as it is a part 
of the actor's talent and study to be able to make 
his face into a grotesque mask, so is it part of an 
actress's talent and study to make herself look 
beautiful when she wishes. When this is fully 
realized young ladies will cease putting their looks 
forward as a reason for obtaining an engagement, 
and the stage will be less overcrowded and better 
fiUed. 

But now, to return to the number of workers at 
Constan. We had got as far as the students. 
Besides and below these are the probationers. 

Playgoer 
Who are they ? 

Stage-director 

They are yoimg people who apply to be admitted 
to the theatre as students. They are told that they 
must work for a certain time — I believe one or two 
years — in order to become candidates for the school. 
Then after an examination before the directors 
and stage-managers and actors some of them are 
selected and put into the school. 

Playgoer 
^ What kind of examination do they undergo ? 

Stage-director 

Each candidate prepares a poem and a fable for 

recitation. And the examination of the candidates 
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Stage-director 

No, for there can be no better engagement. To 
be a member of the Constan Art Theatre is the 
ambition of every actor in Russia. 

Playgoer 

Would a very talented actor from another theatre 
apply for membership in this company ? 

Stage-director 

Maybe; but it would take him some time to 
get into the particular atmosphere which has been 
created by this company, and in order to do this 
he would possibly have to take very small parts to 
begin with. 

Playgoer 

Then the work there differs entirely from that 
in other theatres, and any one entering would feel 
very much at sea ? 

Stage-director 
Precisely. 

Playgoer 

Are all the students training to be actors ? 

Stage-director 
Yes. 

Playgoer 
Then, they do not train stage-directors ? 

Stage-director 

Before you can be a stage-director you must have 
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Playgoer 

You spoke to me once long ago about an ideal 
stage-manager, a man who would combine all the 
talents, who had been actor, scene and costume 
designer ; who understood the lighting of the play, 
the formation of dance, and the sense of rhythms ; 
who could rehearse the actors in their parts ; who 
could, in short, with his own brain, finish that work 
which the poet, for all stage purposes, had left in 
an imflnished condition. Do you find any such in 
Constan ? 

Stage-director 

I find the nearest approach to such a man. 

There is very little that the rigisseurs there cannot 

do. 

Playgoer 

There are many people who would say that after 
all there is nothing very different in this theatre 
from other theatres except the difference of its 
greater thoroughness. 

Stage-director 

Then, now, I will try and show you wherein the 

essential difference really lies. I have been able 

so far to explain to you something of the system. 

I have tried to show you how superior the Russian 

method is to any other, but I still do not expect 

you to imderstand entirely what I mean, and I 

admit that it would be utterly impossible to explain 

the chief reason of this theatre's superiority till you 
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Stage-dibector 
Why would they do this ? 

Playgoer 

Because they put their money into the theatre 
with the idea of making more by it. 

Stage-director 

Suppose you were yourself a shareholder, and I 
were to point out to you that this thing could not 
possibly pay for one, two, or even three years, what 
would you say, knowing that there had been a 
deficit on the first year ? 

Playgoer 

I should want to examine the situation very 

thoroughly. 

Stage-director 

Oh, then, you would not entirely back out of it ? 

Playgoer 
I should look into the matter thoroughly first. 

Stage-director 

I should take it, then, that you had become a 
shareholder because you were interested not only in 
the making of money but in the work itself ? 

Playgoer 

Yes; but as I am a business man my primary 

object would be to make money. 
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should you take such a charmmg step, you might 
not gain in every way without losing your money. 
Let us return to the theatre at Constan and see 
what happened there. 

Playgoer 

Yes. But tell me one thing. When was the 
first dividend declared ? 

Stage-director 
At the end of ten years. 

Playgoer 

But that might happen in any theatre ; it sounds 
bad business, but is not peculiar to any particular 
enterprise. 

Stage-director 

Yes; but the fact that after ten years we find the 
original list of shareholders unchanged, and not 
only unchanged but increased, is rather unusual, is 
it not ? and certainly most encouraging. Do you 
not find it so ? 

Playgoer 

Yes, both encouraging and inspiring. I really 
do think that what you tell me is quite splendid. 
But could it be done anywhere else ? 

Stage-director 

Have you any good reason for thinking that it 

could not be done ? 
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receiving a dividend, but they are not likely to 
wait for ten; although I do not think that the 
making of money is their primary object. 

Stage-director 

Well, then, why do you think these millionaires 
have put their money into this theatre ? 

Playgoer 

Because I think they have been brought to a 
realization that something has got to be done for 
the drama in America, and being men in a leading 
position they feel they are expected to do it. 

Stage-director 

And if at the end of, let us say, five years, the 
public agrees that the work being done in the 
theatre is perfect, yet the directors know that there 
has been no profit, will they continue to support it, 
or will they say that the work is less perfect because 
the theatre has failed to return a dividend ? 

Playgoer 

If they realized that the public was satisfied 
they would continue. But tell me, if the public 
was satisfied would not that mean that the theatre 
had been full every evening ? 

Stage-director 

Not exactly, though it might mean that it had 

been very fairly full every evening. But you must 
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Playgoer 
How can they do so ? 

Staoe-dibector 

By building a second theatre, a large theatre^ 
and by touring round the world. 

Playgoer 

Where is the money coming from when you say 
that they have only just begun to realize a slight 
dividend ? 

Stage-director 

It will be foimd. When you ask me to say how^ 
why I can only refer you to the work of the last ten 
years. Nothing daimted the workers in this theatre, 
or seemed to deter them from doing what they 
wanted to do. They will build this theatre, they 
will continue to give the public the best works in 
the best way, and they will set an example to the 
rest of Europe. 

Playgoer 

Rather a costly example ! 

Stage-director 

Not so costly when you think of it for a moment. 

It is the belief in Europe that the Russians are 

composed of people less interested in art than any 

one else. In this their reputation resembles that 

of the English. There is a general idea also that 

they are a kind of savage race, and by making this 
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Stage-director 

Their point of view differs very slightly from that 
of any of the EngUsh managements, for we must 
believe the English managers when they assiure us 
that their aim is to do the best possible work. 
Perhaps the men are of a different strain. But 
you could find as clever and as enthusiastic fellows 
over here, and if there is less sympathetic under- 
standing of each other's wishes there is more sense 
of discipline in Englishmen. 

Playgoer 

Then a theatre such as the Constan Art Theatre 
could be founded here ? 

Stage-director 
A theatre, yes ; and two or three such theatres. 

Playgoer 
That would indeed be an excellent thing. 

Stage-director 
And is it not practical ? 

Playgoer 
I should say absolutely practical. 

Stage-director 

Ah, how quick you are to see it and to acquiesce 
now that it has been done ! If I were to say that 

what I had been telling you was but an idea of 
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mine, which I believed in entirely, would that con- 
vince you as to its practicality ? You are one of 
the dearest good fellows, but, by Jove, when you 
are asked to believe in that which does not yet 
exist you are as coy about the whole thing as though, 
you were a woman. 

The Constan Art Theatre has been in existence 
for over ten years, so you believe in it and cry out 
that it is ^^ absolutely practical." 

Playgoer 

Well, but isn't it ? And how can you ask any one 
in his senses to believe in a scheme which has not 
been tried ? 

Stage-director 

Caution is never bad : it is the Elnglish habit 
of being over-cautious that blights so many, many 
spirited ideas which only need the right support 
to bring them into the plane of actuality. And it 
is not only in withholding monetary support that 
Englishmen are over-cautious : it is their moral 
support which is so often absent, which implies 
that in such matters they are sometimes very much 
lacking in moral courage. 

And now tell me again. Do you find the Russian 
method perfectly practical ? 

Playgoer 

Yes, I think it is perfectly practical. 
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experiments they would have more time for the 
pursuit of the Ideal, which we have put down as 
being the object of all ideal theatres. 

Playgoer 

To close such a theatre for five years would be 
a very serious step to take. 

Staoe-director 

Very serious; just so serious as the occasion 
demands. Most theatres in Europe might be 
closed indefinitely all the year round for fifty years 
and make experiments all the time without any 
valuable results, but this theatre in Constan is the 
exception, and it might just discover the heart of 
the mystery by so doing. And I think we should 
be just so far-sighted as to see how serious is the 
present position of the Theatre. 

Playgoer 

But no one can see farther than the vanishing 
point at any time, and I presimie that point to be 
the limit which you set to the sight of any director 
— it is the farthest he can see. 

Stage-director 

Perfectly correct; but remember with each ad- 
vancing step the position of the vanishing point 
alters, and we are thus enabled continually to see 

farther than before. 
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Playgoer 
That is true. 

Stage-director 

Therefore an art director of a theatre who 

strives to surpass his last achievement will keep his 

eyes fixed upon this vanishing point on the horizon, 

and will thereby be enabled continually to achieve 

his ever-fixed but ever-changing desire to advance, 

no matter how slowly he may do so. Do you agree 

with me ? 

Playgoer 
Ido, 

Stage-director 
What, then, is practical to him ? 

Playgoer 
All that lies before him and all that he can see. 

Stage-director 

And if he advance five steps he will see less than 
should he advance a hundred steps ? 

Playgoer 
Yes, certainly — ^twenty times less. 

Stage-director 

And if he advance five hundred steps he will see 

a hundred times more than if he advance but five 

steps ? 
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Playgoer 
Yes ; there is no doubt about it. 

Stage-dibector 

And he will therefore be able to achieve a hundred 
degrees more than by advancing five steps and 
seeing five degrees farther ? 

Playgoer 
That is true. 

Stage-director 

Then, practically speaking, there is no limit to 
his achievements provided he can only see far 
enough ahead ; and in order to see very far he must 
have advanced almost as far as he can see. They 
say that art is long and life is short. Do you 
believe, then, that there is much time to spare in 
delays, or would you advise those who are searching 
forwards to advance without hesitation ? 

Playgoer 
The latter, but with caution. 

Stage-director 

Yes, with caution and deliberation ; but you will 

remember that we proved that it was entirely safe 

for a man to advance provided he went towards 

that which was visible to him. Now we must see 

which is the best method of reaching a spot which 

is visible to us. Do you think it is by going 

backwards ? 
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Playgoer 
Certainly not. How could it be ? 

Stage-director 
Or by going sideways, perhaps ? 

Playgoer 
No, of course not. 

Stage-director 
Or moving in a circle, for caution's sake ? 

Playgoer 
No. None of these ways would serve. 

Stage-director 
Why not ? 

Playgoer 

Why, they would be absurd. When you have 
seen something the best way to reach it is to go 
straight towards it. 

Stage-director 

Has this method ever been put into practice 
with success ? 

Playgoer 
Yes ; nearly always. 

Stage-director 

In a himdred cases how often would you say it 

has been successful ? 
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Playgoer 
I should say in ninety cases out of a hundred. 

Stage-dibectob 

I should think you are right, and should myself 

be inclined to say that a man can reach that which 

he can see in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred by 

going straight towards the object. The hundredth 

time I waive the right as acknowledgment to the 

Goddess Fortima. It is also reasonable to suppose 

that by doing so he will, as we have said, save much 

time. 

Playgoer 

That is also true ; but may I beg you to tell me 
what this has to do with the Theatre ? 

Stage-director 

I must ask you to follow me back to that point, 

the Theatre, a point which you have perceived, in 

a straight line and without any delay. Will you 

tell me whether the eyes are generally used for 

seeing with ? 

Playgoer 

Why, yes ; of course they are. 

Stage-director 

And would you say that, in order to see, it is more 
practical to open the eyes than to close them ? 

Playgoer 

The former seems to be more sensible. 
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Staoe-directob 

You do not answer my question. Is it also 
practical ? 

Playgoer 
It is. 

Stage-director 

And would you say that to look in the direction 
where you have seen something a while ago is to 
stand a good chance of seeing it again ? Would you 
say that it is practical ? 

Playgoer 
I should. 

Stage-director 

And on arriving at the spot seen, and seeing 
farther on a second spot, would it be practical to 
advance farther in the same direction, so as to 
reach it ? 

Playgoer 
It would. 

Stage-director 

Very well, then ; you have told me what I always 

suspected to be the truth. You have said that an y 

artist with imagination is justified, and entirely 

practical, in advancing towards that which he has 

once seen in his imagination. Therefore, my dear 

fellow, you have only now to tell me one thing 

more. 

Playgoer 

What is that ? 
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Stage-director 

You must tell me whether it is possible for all 
people to see the same thing. 

Playgoer 
It is very unlikely. 

Stage-director 

Therefore if I have seen something it is quite 

possible that there are many people who have not 

seen the same thing ; and if it has interested me it 

is quite likely that others will be curious to see it 

also ? 

Playgoer 

It generally is so with people. 

Stage-director 
You, for instance ? 

Playgoer 
Yes. 

Stage-director 

Do you think I may be allowed to show it to you 
if I am able to do so ? 

Playgoer 
Certainly you may. 

Stage-director 

If I do not show it to you you may never see it, 

so practically speaking, until I show you, it may be 

said to belong to me ? 
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Playgoer 
We may admit so much. 

Stage-director 

It belongs to me, then ; and as it is not likely 
that I should desire to show you something which 
belongs to me in a damaged condition I must be 
very careful of the method I employ to transfer 
it from its situation to your presence. I must be 
practical ? 

Playgoer 

Yes, your method must be essentially practical 
if you wish to avoid all accidents. 

Stage-director 
And by practical you mean — ^what ? 

Playgoer 

The meaning of the word practical is that which 
is possible of accomplishment. 

Stage-director 

You are right. And is there but one way of 
accomplishing everything ? 

Playgoer 

No, there is generally more than one way. Why 
do you ask ? 

Stage-director 

You must forgive me for the assumption, but 

my intention was to ascertain whether you con- 
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fused the phrase the ^^ practical way ** with another 
phrase, the ^^ usual way/' or with a third, the 
" matter-of-fact way.'* 



Playgoer 
/ Most certainly not. 

Staoe-dibector 

Again forgive me ; but to confuse the meaning of 
the word "practical " has become so usual lately, 
espedaUy when speaking of the Theatre. Let us 
proceed: I was saying that if I had something 
which belonged to me and wanted to show it to 
you I must take great care, if I wished to bring it 
to you without in any way damaging it. 

Playgoer 
Yes. 

Stage-director 

Of course we admit the supposition that I cannot 
take you to see it, and there are some things which 
are so situated. The North Pole, for instance ; or 
an idea — ^and to all intents and purposes the 
North Pole is nothing more nor less than an idea. 
If I tell you, for instance, that I have seen the 
North Pole you are no more enlightened than if 
I told you I had seen Heaven. 

Playgoer 

True. 
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Playgoer 

You would have to prove before a group of 
experts and scientists by means of certain obser- 
vations, etc. 

Stage-director 

Would that prove the truth of my statement ? 

Playgoer 
I suppose so ; it is the test they go upon. 

Stage-director 
And you, could I not prove it to you ? 

Playgoer 

Well, no ; you see I should not be able to under- 
stand you ; my only chance of being in sympathy 
with your tale would be to trust in the experts 
before whom you had laid your proofs. 

Stage-director 

But would my tale have any interest for you ? 
could you have sympathy with what you could 
not understand ? 

Playgoer 

Oh yes; yet it seems strange on thinking about 
it. 

Stage-director 

Not so strange, and yet stranger than you 

suppose. The strangest part of it all is that man 

should be so lacking in natural instinct and moral 
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mystery, everything must be done to anticipate 
all emergencies. 

Even when we have prepared everything with 
the greatest care accidents will still threaten the 
safety of our expedition. 

We shall need enough of everything and not too 
much; therefore it is not a matter of money — 
although enough money is certainly necessary. 

Playgoer 
But what has this to do with the Theatre ? 

Stage-director 

Patience for a little and you will see. 

We make these provisions after we have made our 
plan. That is the most difficult part of the work, 
for once made we must follow it to the end, while 
at the same time seizing the fresh opportunities as 
they present themselves. 

Now that we are ready to start, consider for one 

instant what it is we are setting out to do. We 

are about to make a dangerous and very difficult 

expedition into the unknown to bring you back a 

few visible proofs of the known. We are not to 

bring back the idea itself, but only its fringe ; for 

to return from the unknown with the idea itself 

would certainly make you think we were mad, 

whereas to bring back hints of the idea satisfies 

you as to our sanity. 
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Playgoer 
What a strange paradox ! 

Stage-director 

Well, let us accept it ; you want the pretty little 
fringe ; you shall have it, although it is that fringe 
that costs so much to obtain which presents the 
whole diflftculty. And now for the Theatre. But 
first a request. 

Playgoer 
What is it ? 

Stage-director 
You asked me not to speak any more about 
temples or about the Art of the Theatre which I 
once told you was lost; which a beautiful poet 
well described to me as having ^^ lain hid imder the 
roots of the Pyramids for two thousand years, so 
solemn it is." Give me leave to speak againjof 
this. 

Playgoer 

Will you speak to some practical purpose ? 

Stage-director 
Only so. 

Playgoer 

You will not merely tell me what this art once 

meant to us, and what it should mean again, but 

you will show me a practical way of bringing it to 

us once more ? 
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Stage-director 
That is my intention. 

Playgoer 

You will not propose to destroy all the present 
theatres of the world in order to do this, for then 
I should not listen to you, for it would be no longer 
a practical proposition. 

Stage-director 

No, I will not do so. How delighted I am to 
hear you express the wish that the present theatres 
shall in no way be injured I It shows me that 
your interest in them is reviving and that I have 
already nearly cured you. Remember, the Gaiety, 
8 o*clock ! 

Playgoer 

I have not forgotten. But now your practical 
plan? 

Stage-director 

My proposal is to discover or rediscover the lost 
Art of the Theatre by a practical expedition, 
carried out swiftly and without unnecessary ex- 
pense, into the realms where it lies hidden. 

Playgoer 
A good intention. And your method ? 

Stage-director 

The very simplest. It is based upon the methods 
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out that there has been no time to devote to a more 
careful equipment. In many cases, indeed, pre- 
parations were not begun until a few months before 
the expedition sailed. The present expedition, 
however, could not be equipped in so short a time, 
and if the voyage itself took three years the pre- 
parations took no less time, while the scheme was 
conceived thrice three years earlier. 

** Plan after plan did Archer make of the pro- 
jected ship ; one model after another was prepared 
and abandoned. 

^^ Fresh improvements were constantly being 
suggested. The form we finally adhered to may 
seem to many people by no means beautiful, but 
that it is well adapted to the ends in view I think 
our expedition has fully proved." 

Here you see what long and careful preparation 
was made before the setting out of the expedition. 

Playgoer 

Yes, and also much money was needed, as I 
suppose it will be for your scheme ? 

Stage-director 

Certainly we shall need support, financial as well 
as moral, and we shall get it. 

Playgoer 

How do you know this ? 
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all kinds of carpenters' tools, a well-stocked library, 
and all things pertaining to modem theatres. 
With these materials and instruments we shall 
pursue the study of the Stage as it is to-day with 
the intention of finding out those weaknesses 
which have brought it to its present unfortunate 
condition. We shall, in short, experiment upon 
the body of the modem theatre in our roofed-in 
theatre (for you will remember we have two), 
exactly in the same way as surgeons and their 
pupils experiment upon the bodies of dead men and 
animals. 

In selecting its method of administration the 
college will follow the ancient precedent of Nature. 
It will consist of a head, a body and its members, 
the leader being selected by election. Those who 
are to compose the executive body are less difficult to 
decide on, as their task is undoubtedly less difficult. 

In all there will not be more than thirty men in 
the college. There will be no women. 

So now, are you clear as to these two points ? 
First, that we shall have a college of experiment 
in which to study the three natural sources of art — 
Sound, Light and Motion — or, as I have spoken of 
them elsewhere, voice^ scene and action. 

Secondly, that we shall number in all thirty 

working-men, who shall singly and together pursue 

the study of the three subjects named and the 

other experiments to test the principles of the 

modern theatre. Is that clear to you ? 
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Above all I wish to emphasize this point : that 
no change of base shall ever be made mitil every 
one is fully assured of the practicality of the next 
position. 

You will understand that our reason for pushing 
forward our base is to facilitate conmiunication in 
the event of our search-parties pushing far into the 
unknown. By this method, and with sufficient 
supplies, we can make attempt on attempt to 
compass our end. It is the only method which 
suggests itself to me, and I cannot think of a 
more practical one, for you must remember that 
acting on such a plan guarantees continual suc- 
cess of one kind or another. Call to mind how 
many important observations and records were 
made» not only by those who went farthest 
north, but by those who searched even in those 
latitudes into which many men had travelled 
before. 

At the end of a year our books will hold the 
records of things hitherto undiscovered, dates and 
results of experiments of incalculable value — not 
only to us in our future efforts, but to those who 
shall resume the search when we may be obliged 
to abandon it. 

Playgoer 

Then you think it likely your efforts will not 
meet with all the success you could desire ? 
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Staoe-directob 

On the contrary — ^I think we can be sure of ex- 
ceptional success; as to any final success, it is a 
rare thing to achieve, for finality is something 
which probably does not exist. Now tell me, does 
my plan and its method of execution appeal to 
you ? 

Playgoeb 

Let me try to say what I think. The plan is an 
ideal one, and, as your quest is ideal, is in harmony 
with that for which you search. But will you find 
support ? Will you, to begin with, find the sup- 
port of the leaders of the Theatrical Profession ? 

Stage-directob 
Whom do you mean ? 

Playgoer 

Well, to be outspoken, Sir Herbert Tree, Sir 
Charles Wyndham, Arthur Bourchier, Weedon 
Grossmith, Cyril Maude 

Staoe-dibectob 
The actor-managers, you mean ? 

Playgoeb 

Yes, but I had not finished my list of names, 

which includes not only aU those connected with 

the arts in England and even some of those con- 
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Playooeb 

Your confidence inspires me to believe you are 
right. But there are two things which you will 
have to prove to the State before it will accord you 
its support. 

t ; 

Staoe-directob 
What are they ? 

Playgoer 

Firsts you will have to show clearly that the 
State would benefit ; secondly , that the advantage 
would exceed the cost. 

Staqe-director 

Very well, then, let us first consider how the 
State would benefit. 

The Theatre affects the people in two different 
ways. It either instructs or it amuses. There 
are many ways to instruct and to amuse. Now, 
which would you say was the more instructive, 
something heard or something seen ? 

Playgoer 
I would say the latter. 

Stage-director 

And which would you say was easier of com- 
prehension, the beautiful or the ugly, the noble or 

the mean ? 
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Playooeb 

If we seek for instruction it is easier to com- 
prehend the beautiful and the noble, for it is 
that which we are searching for; if we seek for 
amusement the ignoble and ugly is possibly more 
inunediate in its effect. 

Stage-directob 
And is the beautiful and the noble more amusing ? 

Playooeb 
I think it is not. 

Stage-directob 

And yet what is that which, when you see and 

hear it, causes you to feel smilingly from top to 

toe ? 

Playgoer 

The beautiful — ^truth — oh, something which it is 
quite beyond us to explain. 

Stage-directob 

I think so too. Yet is there not something of 
amusement in it? for we smile ; and a smile is the 
whisper of laughter. 

Playgoer 
You are right. 

Stage-directob 

Perhaps we may call it the very best part of 

amusement ? 
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Playgoer 
We may for the sake of argument. 

Stage-director 

And this is connected, as we have seen, with the 

beautiful and the noble; therefore the very best 

part of amusement is akin to the best part of 

instruction. 

Playgoer 
It seems so. 

Stage-director 

Now, we have said that the Theatre either 
instructs or amuses. Yet we see that sometimes 
it acts in both ways; in short, it both instructs 
and amuses when it is noblest and most beautiful. 

Playgoer 
True. 

Stage-director 

Would you say that this feeling, which for want 
of the right word I have called ^^ smiling from top 
to toe," is a good or a bad feeling ? 

Playgoer 
I shpuld say it was the very best feeling. 

Stage-director 

In fact, if you saw hundreds of faces in a gather- 
ing of people wreathed in smiles, you would say 
that they felt happier than if you saw those faces 

strained and weary-looking ? 
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Playgoer 
Why, certainly I should. 

Stage-dibectob 

And tell me, if you were a king, would you 
rather see happy faces such £ts I have described 
or gloomy ones ? 

Playooeb 

Happy ones, of course. 

Stage-directob 

Another question : Would you prefer to see them 
smiling or thoughtful ? 

Playgoer 

Smiling or thoughtful ? The thoughtful face is 
not necessarily the gloomy face, — and yet I would 
prefer that they smiled. 

Stage-dieectob 
Why would you prefer it ? 

Playgoeb 
Because then I too should feel hke smiling. 

Stage-directob 

A good answer. Now you told me just now 
that something seen instructs us more than some- 
thing heard. May I take it that you mean that 
what we see is more swiftly and more easily 

comprehended ? 
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Playgoer 
Yes, that is what I mean. 

Stage-dibectob 

Let us take an example. We see a finely bred 
horse let loose in a field. He gambols, arches his 
neck, looks around splendidly with his eye. If we 
had never seen a horse before, no description would 
convey the right impression to us so swiftly as does 
this seeing him. 

Playooeb 
Yes, that is very true. 

Stage-director 
And would a verbal description of the horse 
delivered at the same time £ts it became visible to 
us assist us to understand better what we see ? 

Playgoer 

No, I think it might confuse us, for we should 
be so much occupied in gazing at the creature. 

Stage-director 

Then you would not be prepared to hear any- 
thing about it in addition to seeing it ? 

Playgoer 
No, it would rather irritate than assist. 

Stage-director 

And yet they say that instruction is obtained 
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through the sense of hearing £ts well as through 
that of sight. 

Platooeb 

Yes, but the two impressions are likely to con- 
found each other if they come to us simultaneously. 

Staoe-directob 

Well, then, let us put it differently. Suppose 
the horse in his gambols before us should give 
expression to his joy and pride by neighing — ^what 
then ? 

Playgoer 

Ah, that's true ! That would assist us to compre- 
hend; our senses would be delighted. 

Stage-director 

The neigh of a horse, then, is more illuminating 
than a learned discourse ? Would you smile on 
hearing it ? 

Playgoer 

Yes, it is very likely. 

Stage-director 

You would say then that you had been perfectly 

instructed, for you had seen something noble and 

you had heard some plajrful expression proceeding 

from that which seemed so noble, and you would 

smile through your understanding. You would not 

become thoughtful, would you ? 
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the State, and is not that a benefit ? This theatre 
will be created after some years of toil ^ by following 
the method of search which I have sketched out 
for you. 

Playgoeb 

But you have not shown me that the cost of 
this ^^ expedition '' will be less than the advantage 
to the State, which will only be benefited if the 
gain exceeds the expense. 

Stage-director 

I will do so in as few words as possible ; though, 
in a short conversation, I cannot bring all the 
proof to bear upon this and other points that I 
could do if the matter should be taken up for more 
serious inquiry by a committee appointed for the 
purpose. 

The expenses of our first five years would be, 
as I said before, £25,000. Now, £25,000 possibly 
seems to you a great deal of money. Let us see, 
however, what it really represents. 

It represents F. Nansen's expenses for his Polar 
Expedition, 1898-96. 

It represents the cost of one picture in the 
NationaJ Gallery. 

It represents the cost of about three to five 

^ The Constau Art Theatre^ the most perfectly organized and 
conducted theatre in Europe^ has taken ten years to achieve its 
present perfection, and only in the tenth year did it commence 
to return a dividend. 
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Platooeb 

What do you mean ? Will you desert the very 
scheme you have created ? 

Staqe-directob 

No; I shall never be absent from the college, but 
I shall not act as either head, body or member. 

Platooeb 
What will you do, then ? 

Staoe-dibectob 

I shall give it its existence, and shall then ask 
to be permitted free entrance to the college, so as 
to study there whenever I wish to. And my reasons 
for desiring this are many. To explain them to 
you fully would take many years. But you may 
take it that they are not lazy reasons. I should 
feel honoured to be a member of such a college. 

Playgoer 

But you will give it more than this — ^you will 
yourself make experiments and lend your gifts to 
the work ? 

Staoe-directob 

My gifts are few and cannot be lent. I would 

willingly make experiments if asked to do so, but 

I believe I can be of more use to this college at a 

little distance than connected with it. 
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Playgoer 

But have you no personal desires in relation to 
this college ? Will you not be a little pained to 
see it moving in a wrong direction ? 

Staoe-director 

It will not do so. The magnet of the ideal is 
fixed; attraction has already commenced; it is in 
resisting this that we shall make our discoveries. 
There will be men with us who will from time 
to time become depressed and tired, and then 
mistakes are likely to occur — and with the mis- 
takes discoveries. But the mistakes will never be 
wilfully made from some selfish motive, and can 
but be the result of too great a strain. But these 
resistances, as I said, will only lead us towards our 
ideal. 

Playgoer 

But the modem theatre which you profess to 
despise resists the attraction of the ideal. 

Stage-director 

Ah ! that is quite different. They resist through 
fear ; we shall resist through courage. We shall hear 
the call and feel the pull, and we shall go straight 
onwards, but with slow deliberation, making dis- 
coveries all along the way. We shall finally 
discover what we look for and what attracts us, 

and then 
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Playgoer 
What then ? 

Stage-director 

A question. And for my part I am thoroughly 
convinced that there will never be an end to our 
journey. Attraction shall never cease for us; 
that will never change, we shall ever be invited, 
beckoned, impelled to move forward. 

1910. 
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It would be the natural dimax, the natural 
eondusion; and from that point until the end of 
the play I would remove spirit by spirit from 
the faces, from the dresses, from the scenes, until 
nothing lay upon the stage but the body of Mac- 
beth, a handful of ashes left after the passage of a 
devouring fire. 

By this means the scorn which the appearance 
of a spirit arouses in us would be averted; and 
before the public was aware of it, a spirit-world 
would once more become a possibility, our minds 
would again open to receive the revdation of the 
unseen ; and we should fed the truth of Hamlet's 
words, ** There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in yoiir 
philosophy." 

1910. 
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Shakespeare, especiaUy the stage editions, and I am 
struck by one fact, and it is this : that the people 
who hold that Shakespeare was a master of 
theatrical art cut away from these pla]^ lines, 
passages — ^nay, whole scenes: these words, pas- 
sages and scenes which, they say, were written 
for the stage. 

To say a thing is perfect and then to mutilate 
it, is most peculiar. If a manager wishes to cut 
a play, saying it will be better understood by the 
public if he does so, it is permissible provided he 
does not at the same time say that Shakespeare 
was a perfect master of dramatic art. Drama is 
for the people if ever an art was for the people, and 
if Shakespeare has not made himself clear to the 
people of all time, the actor-manager is not going 
to improve matters by cutting out large portions 
of the text. 

In Hamlet it is usual for that long passage com- 
mencing, ^' Now all occasions do inform against 
me," to be removed by the manager, who says that 
it does not " help the play." Now this is a most 
extraordinary state of affairs, that managers should 
be permitted to say what does or does not *' help 
the plays " of Shakespeare, after Shakespeare has 
himself decided. Other passages in the play are 
removed because the managers hold that they are 
indelicate or they hold that the audience would 
consider them indelicate. Cut the passage between 

Ophelia and Hamlet in Act III, scene ii, when he 
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the world were to come together and attempt to 
perform Hamlet could the right representation of 
Hamlet be given, for I fear to represent Hamlet 
rightly is an impossibility. 

1906. 
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on as unnatural, for Tdbin the Elder gave them 
what they asserted was very Nature itself ; and yet 
hardly have they said so before they eat their words, 
turn tiieir backs on Telbin, and find true Nature in 
Hawes Craven, only to put him away a little later 
for Harker, who ^* at last paints Nature for us." 

Nor is it any better with the acting. The 
Kembles and their grand artificiality had to make 
room for Edmund Kean, who in thirty years from 
then was looked on as anything but natural, for 
was not Macready ** more natural " ? And in a few 
years' time all of these actors seemed to us stilted 
and artificial when Henry Irving appeared. And 
now we talk of Irving's artificiality by the side of 
Antoine's natural acting. ^^ It is Nature itself," 
cry the critics, and soon Antoine's natural acting 
is to become mere artifice by the side of the acting 
of Stanislawsky. 

What, then, are all these manifestations of this 
" Nature " ? 

I find them one and all to be merely examples of 
a new artificiality — ^the artificiality of naturalism. 

Dramatists, actors, scenic artists are under a 

spell— do you remember the story of the Sleeping 

Beauty ? — ^and the spell must be broken before 

they can awake. To break it will be at once most 

hard and most easy — ^most hard to those who were 

bom to sleep, most easy for one bom to awaken; 

but most assuredly until this spell be broken^ utterly 

and entirely destroyed, all the plays, acting and 
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which we call the Art of the Theatre, or do you 
feel that a roofed-in theatre is better ? The first 
supplies us with natural conditions, the second 
with artificial conditions. 

1909. 
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art, it is at the roots of all life» it is only by means 
of symbols that life becomes possible for us; we 
employ them all the time. 

The letters of the alphabet are symbols, used 
daily by sociable races. The numerals are symbols, 
and chemistry and mathematics employ them. 
All the coins of the world are symbols, and business 
men rely upon them. The crown and the sceptre 
of the kings and the tiara of the popes are symbols. 
The works of poets and painters, of architects and 
sculptors, are full of symbolism ; Chinese, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and the modem artists since the 
time of Constantine have understood and valued 
the symbol. Music only became intelligible through 
the employment of symbols, and is symbolic in its 
essence. All forms of salutation and leave-taking 
are symbolic and employ symbols, and the last act 
of affection rendered to the dead is to erect a 
symbol over them. 

I think there is no one who should quarrel with 
Symbolism — nor fear it. 

1910. 
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silks unusually dyed — ^marble and alabaster — and 
fine brains. 

The public is no fool : it will not value a lump of 
coal above a diamond; it prefers silk and ivory 
any day to wood and canvas. A critic who denies 
this is a duffer. 

So then, gentlemen, I ask you to consider the 
imitation Lily of the Theatre and to compare it with 
that more precious species, with her of the field. 

And thanking you for past criticisms, I ask you 
to criticize justly the present material of the modem 
theatre. If you do so even with tolerance you will 
rouse us all to a state bordering upon exquisite 
rage; but you will confer upon the Theatre an 
honour — ^the honour of believing that it is still 
open to noble criticism, still worthy of judgment 
pronoimced upon its essentials, and not alone upon 
its non-essential details. 

If a fig-tree should bear thistles would you 
criticize the prickly result ? Would you waste 
your time protesting against the quality of the 
thistle and write it down an indifferent specimen 
and ask for better ? 

Then why do you criticize the false product of 
our noble art ? 

I pray you to study the Nature of the art of the 
Theatre, so that with your assistance once again 
the flower and fruit of it may be found to be both 
exquisite and precious. 

1910. 
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